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Who Wants to Be 
Popular? 


Jim was a boy with high standards. 
There were a number of things his class- 
mates did that he wouldn’t do. One was 
going to movies. Jim didn’t think it was 
right and he wouldn’t go. 

So some of the students called him a 
“square.” They sneered when they talked 
about him, but usually they just ignored 
him. 

Jim felt he was right in maintaining high 
Christian standards. But the constant cold- 
ness of his classmates began to get him 
down. He wanted to be popular. 

Someone told me on the phone a few 
days ago that Jim finally broke under the 
strain. “I went to a show,” he told this 
friend of mine. “And you know what?” he 
said. “Now I’m popular. I’m one of the 
crowd at last!” 

Do you think Jim was smart? Will lower- 
ing our standards make us really popular? 
How long will such popularity last? 

Who wants to be popular anyway? 

There were three boys who refused to 
bow to Nebuchadnezzar’s image. Suppose 
they had wanted to be popular and had 
gone along with “the crowd.” They would 
never have had the fun of walking around 
in a furnace, washing their hands in flames. 
They would never have seen Jesus standing 
by their side. 

Because they didn’t care whether they 
were popular, they became the most popu- 
lar boys in the country. When they came 
out of the furnace nobody talked about 
anyone else. Popular, respected—they had 
everything. Even the king paid attention 
to them! 

Suppose Daniel had wanted to be popu- 
lar regardless of the price. Suppose he had 
lowered his standards so he could be “one 
of the crowd.” Imagine standing in a room 
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with lions walking around you, saliva drip- 
ping from their lips, longing to eat you— 
and not able to open their mouths. What 
fun! What happened to “the crowd” after 
Daniel was pulled out? They were thrown 
into the den and eaten up, which was fun 
too, I guess—for the lions! 

If I know anything about it, people held 
Daniel in a sort of holy awe after he came 
out alive from the lions’ den. They certainly 
respected him! 

But Jim. No one is going to respect hin® 
now that he has lowered his standards just 
to become popular. He won’t even respect 
himself. 

Does popularity always last forever? 

When David first became king he was 
tremendously popular. The Bible says, 
“Whatsoever the king did pleased all the 
people” (2 Samuel 3:36). At this time he 
was a good man. A few years later he 
lowered his standards—and these same peo- 
ple rose in rebellion against him, and he 
had to flee from Jerusalem, weeping and 
barefoot. 

Experience shows that the best way to 
lasting popularity is to do what we believe 
is right in as tactful a way as possible, and 
to stick to these beliefs regardless of how 
people may treat us at the time. George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln were 
bitterly criticized during their lives, but 
we know what people think of them now. 
Henry Ford was laughed at when he said 
he was going to make a “horseless car- 
riage.” The Wright brothers experimented 
with their first airplane on a lonely stretch 
of seacoast, because they were determined 
to fly in spite of criticism and ridicule. 

When Jesus hung on the cross, every one 
of His friends ran away and left Him. Even 
God turned His face from Him. At that 
moment He was undoubtedly the most un- 
popular person in the whole universe. But 
today He is the best-loved Man in earth 
and heaven. 

Who wants to be popular? Everyone, of 
course. And, as in the case with everything 
else that is good, the best way to get popu- 
larity is to seek “first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness,” and this lovely thing 
also “shall be added unto you.” 


Your friend, 


a Warr 











ACCUSED, BUT DEFENDED 





By BARBARA WESTPHAL 


ICANOR ALFARO awakened with a 

groan. Whichever way he turned in bed, 
he felt sore. Then he remembered the 
events of the night before. No wonder he 
was in pain! A band of ruffians had jumped 
out of the bushes and beaten him with 
clubs, because he had preached the gospel 
in the neighboring village of Rovirosa. 


No, he wasn’t a minister. He was one 
of the hundreds of lay preachers in Mexico 
who work for a living during the day and 
preach in the evening. 

Suddenly Nicanor heard the clatter of 
hoofs on the path to his house. There was no 
use trying to escape. He couldn’t even get 

To page 18 


“Don Nicanor, come with me. You are under arrest,” said the policeman as he came in the door. 
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When our church prayed for rain, 


Uncle Dave Brought an 
UMBRELLA 


By CLARICE STONEMAN WIDMAN 


S EACH of us becomes an adult we find 

there is some outstanding experience 

we remember from our childhood. What do 

I remember? A boy's taunting laugh, a 

prayer, a rainstorm, and Uncle Dave Han- 
na’s umbrella. 

One warm May afternoon as we were 
leaving the schoolyard, Edna Clark said to 
me, “Come over to our house tonight, and 
we'll make popcorn balls.” 

“I'd love to,” I said, “but there is to be a 
prayer meeting at the church tonight. My 
father is working out in the country and 
won't be home, so mother wants me to go 
with her.” 

Edna’s older brother, Charles, joined us. 
He was panting from trying to overtake 
us, for he had been kept in after school to 
rewrite his spelling words. 

“Why do you need to go to the church to 
pray?” he asked. “Why don’t you do your 
praying at home and then come over to our 
house? We'll have fun. I have a new basket- 
ball.” 

“We are going to the church with a lot of 
other folks to pray for rain,” I said. “The 
crops are drying up. If we don’t have rain 
soon there will be no crops at all.” 

“Pray for rain!” Charles exclaimed. “Who 
ever heard of such a thing!” Then he 
laughed. It was obvious he thought the idea 
to be extremely funny. Edna giggled too. 

“What's funny about it?” I asked. 

“It’s so—so silly!” Charles gasped when 
he got his breath. 


“I don’t think it is silly at all,” I said. It 
made me angry that they laughed at me. I 
turned away and cut across a pasture toward 
home, without them. 

The Clarks were new folks in our neigh- 
borhood. They had not come to church yet, 
though I had invited them several times. 

Charles’s laugh bothered me. Were we 
really being silly to ask the Lord for rain 
for our crops? 

Mother was taking the wash from the 
clothesline when I entered the back gate. 

“Mother,” I said, “how do we know God 
will answer our prayer for rain? The sky is 
perfectly clear and certainly doesn’t look 
like rain.” I looked about me. The garden 
was stunted and wilted. The buffalo grass at 
my feet was brown and dry. “Doesn't it 
seem silly to pray for rain? How can God 
send rain to this one little spot when He 
has the whole universe to look after?” 

“It isn’t silly at all,” said mother. “God 
always answers prayer, though perhaps not 
in just the way we would like Him to. Some- 
times He says No. But He always answers 
in the way that is best.” She continued fold- 
ing the clothes in the basket. 

I was not convinced. Somehow Charles's 
laugh and Edna’s giggle affected me more 
than I was willing to admit. Never before 
had I questioned the power of prayer. “If 
you don’t mind, Mother,” I said, “I'll stay 
home tonight.” 

“Indeed I do mind,’ said mother. “A 
promise is a promise and should be kept.” 
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“But Edna and Charles want me to come 
to their house tonight. I'd like to go,” I said. 

Mother ignored my likes. “When you go 
into the house, put four eggs on to boil,” 
she said. “We will have potato salad for 
supper.” 

I knew the matter was settled. | would 
have to go to the prayer meeting. 

I was not in a very happy mood. It was 
a warm evening with not a cloud in the sky. 
It was almost dark when we started for the 
church, and I hoped Edna and Charles could 
not see us leave the house. 

But that was too much to hope for. I 
caught a glimpse of a shadowy figure at the 
Clark’s gate. “Don’t forget your umbrella,” 
Charles yelled. “You might get wet.” Then 
he laughed. I could hear Edna laughing too. 

Mother ignored it all. As we walked to- 
ward the church I tried to remember just 
how many of my own prayers had been an- 
swered. I had prayed ever since I could re- 
member. 

We could see groups of people in two's 
and three’s going toward the church. There 
was Grandma Meade leaning on her son’s 
arm, Mrs. Merrell hobbling along with her 
cane, and the organist, Alice Lambert hurry- 
ing so as not to be late. As mother and I 
climbed the steps of the little wooden 
church, we saw Uncle Dave Hanna crossing 





the road beneath the street 
light. He carried an umbrella 
and a yellow raincoat. 

I felt almost ashamed of 
him. Surely he didn’t think 
the Lord was going to send 
rain so quickly that he would not have time 
to get home before the shower! I was cer- 
tainly glad Charles could not see Uncle 
Dave. How he would laugh at him! 

All we children loved old Uncle Dave 
Hanna. He drove a one-horse delivery 
wagon for the flour mill and often let us 
ride on the high spring seat beside him. He 
was always saying he would do so-and-so, 
“the Lord willing.” We were always quoting 
Uncle Dave. 

The service began. Everyone sang, “We 
Praise Thee, O God, For the Son of Thy 
Love.” Each of us took our turn reading or 
quoting Scripture passages. Everyone 
prayed. 

I do not know how long the service 
lasted. Perhaps it was one hour, perhaps 
two. I only know that there was great sin- 
cerity in every prayer and in every song. 

Suddenly, without warning, there was a 
deafening crash of thunder. The electric 
lights went out. Huge drops of rain splashed 
against the windows. Lightning came in al- 

To page 17 





As we started up the church steps we saw Uncle Dave coming with his yellow raincoat and umbrella. 
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The boys have been vandals no longer since Grandma Carrington saw them throw 


RUBBISH 


in the Front Room! 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


Fok some strange reason, Bill and Tom 
and Jack had the idea that it was smart to 
make fun of old people. Any time they 
saw Grandpa Jones taking his morning ex- 
ercise they would grab sticks like the bent 
old man’s cane and would hobble along be- 
hind him in single file. 

Some of their friends got as big a laugh 
out of their performances as did Bill and 
Tom and Jack, but there were many more 
who were disgusted. 

Another favorite pastime was to tease 
Miss Hathaway's spaniel. He was a pretty, 
golden, flop-eared creature and didn’t de- 
serve the treatment the boys gave him; but 
they thought it was real fun to tie tin cans 
on the dog’s tail or to put a clothespin in 
his ear. And they thought it was even fun- 
nier to see how worked up Miss Hathaway 
would be when she saw her pet so ill- 
treated. Miss Hathaway had lived by herself 
for many years in the same old house, and 
she always kept a spaniel for company. 
Tiddy was one of several she had owned. 
If she had not cared so much about him the 
boys would not have cared so much about 
teasing him. Somehow—and the reason to 
me is very mysterious—making Miss Hath- 
away angry made them feel very big and 
smart. 

I could tell you several other pranks the 
boys thought were funny, too. But the whole 
business really came to a head the day they 
started on Grandma Carrington. It was one 
time Jack and Bill and Tom bit off more 
than they could chew. 

It was a warm summer day, just like many 
other days in a summer vacation when boys 
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get at “loose ends” wondering what to do 
next. Perhaps it was fortunate that they were 
close to Grandma Carrington’s trim little 
cottage at the time, for the events of the 
next several minutes finally led them to the 
place where they were well occupied for 
much longer than they had anticipated. 

Bill said, “It puzzles me, the way old 
Grandma Carrington keeps everything 
about the place looking so spic and span. 
Does she hire a gardener and a maid?” 

Tom shook his head. “She doesn’t have 
that kind of money. She has enough to feed 
and clothe herself and that’s about all.” 

“How do you suppose a woman of sev- 
enty-two has the strength to keep going 
like that?” asked Jack. 

“Well, I can’t be bothered figuring that 
out,” Bill yawned, as he stopped and leaned 
languidly on the elderly lady’s hedge. “But 
I can tell you one thing; the way she keeps 
everything so neat and clean, with nothing 
out of place, makes me mad.” 

“That's a funny thing to say,” Tom re- 
sponded. “If it makes you mad you'd better 
do something about it.” 

Bill sighed, then grunted. “Do something 
about it? Well, that’s an idea! Why don’t 
we mess the place up a bit so it will look as 
if it has been ‘lived in’?” 

If the other two thought they should have 
protested, they certainly didn’t show it. On 
the contrary, they entered right into the 
swing of things. 

“The front window’s open,’ suggested 
one. 

“The curtains are blowing in the breeze,” 
said another. 












“There's plenty of gravel and some chips 
and twigs and leaves and cans on the vacant 
lot next door,” said the third. “What ails us? 
No time like the present!” 

Each boy grabbed up handfuls of the 
leaves and twigs and cans and looked cau- 
tiously about. No one was watching, ap- 
parently, so they tiptoed forward. Tom crept 
close to the open window. He peered in. 
Everything in the front room was as cool 
and inviting as he had expected. There was 
no sign of the elderly lady. Probably she was 
taking an afternoon nap. 

Why wait longer? Each of the boys took 
a look around the orderly room so they 
would more fully enjoy the mess they were 
about to make of it. Then ratter-tatter went 
the pebbles and rocks; clickety-clack went 
the rusty tin cans; thud, thud went the 
clods of dirt; and, of course, the dead leaves 
and grass made scarcely a whisper. 

There was just one place the three had 
not thought to look for Grandma Carring- 
ton on that drowsy summer afternoon— 
which goes to show that they were not 


quite as smart as_ they 
thought they were. On one 
side of the lawn Mrs. Car- 
rington had her favorite 
siesta spot, a neat, quiet 
little arbor, well covered 
with a spreading grape vine, and protected 
by a towering maple. 

Grandma Carrington was able to see out 
of her arbor more easily than anyone could 
see in, which was one reason why she liked 
so much to be there. She had heard the boys 
talking by the hedge. She had heard them 
scurry to the vacant lot. And when they had 
come onto her lawn, she had seen what they 
were carrying. She saw them throw their 
cargo. She saw them titter and hurry away. 

You must have guessed already that 
Grandma Carrington was not one to “let the 
grass grow under her feet.” Right now she 
determined what her course would be. She 
hurried into the house and called Officer 
Malone. She wanted him to catch some 
vandals for her, she said. After all, “vandals” 
are what you call fourteen-year-old boys 





Although the boys looked around carefully, they did not see Grandma Carrington watching all they did. 
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Andy’s Gadget Magic 
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who know better, she informed Officer 
Malone, and he thought he almost saw her 
brown eyes popping over the telephone. 

He jumped into his shiny black car and 
was over on Redhill Avenue as quick as a 
wink. 

Grandma Carrington told him what she 
had seen. “You may think I’m a fussy old 
busybody, not able to stand a joke,” she 
warned him, “but this is how I look at boys, 
officer. They have fun this way, they don’t 
get caught or punished, they go and do 
something much worse for a thrill next 
time, they don’t get caught, finally when 
someone realizes what is happening it is too 
late, they have had the kind of thrill that 
leads to prison.” 

Officer Malone lifted his cap and 
scratched his head a few minutes. He knew 
grandma was right; he had seen the pattern 
too many times to argue with her. He would 
be doing the boys a good turn as well as 
Grandma Carrington, if he took some ac- 
tion right away. The old lady knew the three 
boys; she knew where they lived and sent 
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Officer Malone on his way to find them. 
At first he questioned them all separately. 
It was funny, the way none of them knew 
a thing about what had happened. At first 
Officer Malone was a little suspicious that 
Grandma Carrington had had a dream in 
her favorite chair, but then he remembered 
the evidence he had seen with his own eyes 
on her well-polished living-room floor, and 
he couldn’t doubt that! 

He resorted to getting all the boys to- 
gether. That did the trick: the little esca- 
pade leaked right out. It was such a small 
thing they had done, each of them figured. 
They were sure Officer Malone was ques- 
tioning them merely to pacify an old 
woman’s whim. But that was where they 
made another mistake. Officer Malone had 
the interest of the boys at heart. He would 
nip their pranks in the bud and save the 
boys from something much more serious 
later in their lives. 

That was how it came about that Bill and 
Tom and Jack were put on a six-months’ 

To page 22 

















Eileen takes care of 


ORPHANS With FEATHERS 


By EVELYN and LYLE ROSS 


NDER no circumstances are we going to 

play mamma and papa to any little bird 

orphans this year,” mother and father pro- 
test. But Eileen is deaf to our words. 

“Pablum, raisins, corn meal, unsalted 
peanuts, dog food,” she murmurs. “We'll 
need them all fresh and—let’s see, we'll 
need some pigeon feed, too.” 

That settles it! This year will be like all 
the rest! Our house will become a hospital, 
with Eileen nursing every stray bird that 
comes along. 

Not that we really mind too much. The 
care and feeding of little birds is an excel- 
lent start toward the nursing profession. 

Our experiences with birds started the 
day Eileen brought a motherless, fatherless, 
and featherless, cold, half-drowned, chirp- 
ing bit of a bird to our house and announced 
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in a firm voice, “I’ve got me a bird! What'll 
I put it in?” 

Making a bird nest at a moment’s notice 
is not one of our accomplishments, and as 
a result a clean cottage-cheese box and some 
absorbent cotton had to answer the need. 
Placing the little bird in the artificial nest, 
we marveled that anything so small could 
make so much noise. The baby’s mouth flew 
open constantly and insistently. 

We mashed up the yolk of an egg, which 
had been hard-cooked, and added a little 
warm milk. Balancing tiny balls of this 
mixture on a toothpick, we dropped them 
into the bird’s mouth. Alternating this with 
moistened Pablum, we soon had the bird 
“cheeping” slower and slower. When she 
fell asleep, we gave a sigh of relief and 
placed a soft facial tissue ee box. We 


Birds on the buffet! The robin on the stool is named Yum Yum. The blue jay is known as Rebella. 
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sat down wearily and tried to figure out her 
age and species. We suggested that it could 
be a silver-throated thrasher, a bright-col- 
ored blue jay, an orange-breasted robin. 

As the days went by, we watched with 
fascinated interest the rapid growth of the 
feathers that replaced the down. In our eyes 
she appeared larger than she was. One day 
we discovered her identity and decided she 
was none of the three we had expected. She 
was a sparrow! We loved her nonetheless, 
for she was a gentle bird of good habits. 

We called her Sweetness, because of her 
sweet nature. She would come when called, 
and go to sleep in our hand with her head 
tucked under her wing in perfect confi- 
dence and trust. Eileen protected her with 
careful diligence. Her “formula” for an or- 
phaned sparrow: 

Pablum . . . One teaspoon mixed with a 
small amount of milk. 

Egg .. . Mash hard-cooked yolk, add small 
amount of milk until mixture is not dry. 

Bread and milk . . . Added to meals 
after first set of feathers grows in. 

Dog food . . . Give small bits at a time. 
Spread on bread after bird can peck. Sprin- 
kle a little corn meal on it. 

Feed bird regularly every two hours dur- 
ing the day. It will sleep at night. Don’t 
feed every time it opens its mouth; it does 
that every time any movement occurs. Feed 
until it is satisfied each time it eats. 

Sweetness returned for “her meals, after 
we turned her loose, and continued to come 
for about six months. At any time of the day 
we could go to the porch and call her, and 
she would fly from the treetops to our hand. 
If she saw us coming from the store, she 
would light on our shoulder or head, and 
“hitch” a ride into the house. After explor- 
ing a bit she would beg a “snack” and fly 
to the front door to be let out. One day she 
didn’t come back! We feared the worst, and 
felt a peculiar grief, only to be overjoyed 
a week later to have her return. With her 
was a far from beautiful male sparrow who 
flew at us with rare fury when Sweetness 
hopped to our hand. Finally he was won 
over and became almost as confident and 
tame as she was. Like all biased parents we 
also accepted him, and learned to our pleas- 
ure that he sang very well. 

Soon they had four babies. Only one of 
them looked like their mother. With new 
responsibilities Sweetness and her mate 
grew more fearful and came less often for 
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food. But we knew our little pet was living 
a natural and full life, and our lives were 
richer for having experienced her unusual 
companionship. 

After the little sparrow had successfully 
started a life of her own in the outside 
world, we found another bird. This time it 
was a robin. He was an older bird with his 
first feathers already started. A cat had tried 
to kill him, and the little boy who rescued 
him brought him to us. He was badly 
chewed up, but we couldn’t find any broken 
bones. We applied a mild solution of mer- 
thiolate to his wounds and wondered if he 
would insist we feed him worms till he was 
well. Fortunately, he was willing to eat 
something that was much easier for us to 
supply. We fed him: 

Egg yolk . . . Mash with fork and add 
milk. Feed some white of egg in small bits. 

Dog Food . .. Mix with a small amount of 
hamburger. Allow food to roll off toothpick 
into mouth. 

As soon as the yellow about his mouth is 
gone, include bread spread with dog food, 
unless worms are available. 

Water should be given in a spoon until 
the bird has learned to drink. Birds can be 
taught to drink water by gently easing their 
bills into a spoonful of water, and patiently 
giving them time to learn how to drink 
for themselves. Never pour water into their 
opened mouths; drops from a toothpick will 
serve until the bird is older and can peck at 


food. 
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And here is Pidge, the bird that came for Christmas! 














Our robin prospered and soon flew. He 
did not return for “handouts.” Worms were 
abundant in the newly worked gardens. 

Several times during the summers we 
threw up our hands in dismay at the num- 
ber of birds that came to us after being 
damaged by cats, dogs, and children. The 
saddest case was that of a blue jay. His sad, 
bewildered eyes pleaded with Eileen as she 
picked him up. He couldn’t rise to fly. We 
discovered that some small boys had fed him 
B-B shots. There wasn’t anything we could 

o to help him. A blue jay is different from 
most other birds in that he has a stomach 
and not a craw. We could not help but feel 
that parents should tell their children how 
to avoid injuring our feathered friends. Not 
knowing is not the same as not caring. Most 
children do care; many of them do not 
know. 

When two boys brought us our next 
“bird boarders” we remarked that they were 
very ugly birdlings. Their mouths were im- 
mense caverns from which harsh sounds 
rolled. There were already a few feathers, 
and the babies ate as if they were starving. 
And this unusual appetite did not diminish 
with time. Someone suggested the birds 
were starlings. We said we didn’t think so! 
Grackles? We didn’t know! Cat birds? We 
weren't sure! We named them Daisy Mae 
and Abner and decided to let time tell. 

They arrived about the time of the annual 
Kansas City Garden Club Flower Show and, 
after it was over, they enjoyed the use of 
Eileen’s floral-dish-garden exhibit. A tiny 
bridge spanned the miniature garden and 
provided an ideal perch for them. 

The early diet for these two birds fol- 
lowed the egg yolk, Pablum, and fishing- 
worm formula. The birds took dip baths in 
the small pool of water beneath the bridge. 
Their longer wing and tail feathers grew 
rapidly, and they soon enjoyed a meal of 
egg yolk and dog food. The day came when 
they no longer liked their easy life, and we 
took them outside to learn to fly. 

Their first trip abroad was marked with 
danger, but both of them nestled in the 
branches of the lilac bush, sunned them- 
selves, and preened. Their only attempt at 
flight was from one branch to another. In 
the days that followed they learned to fly 
with ease, and Abner deserted us. Daisy 
Mae, however, would return to the 
porch to sleep at night. When outside, she 

To page 17 
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As Eileen grows up, the pets change. At the top is 
Daisy Mae, the starling, then Yum Yum, a robin. At 
the bottom? That’s no bird, but it’s just as hungry! 
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CHAPTER 1: A PROMISE FORGOTTEN 


TAMATE 


“Man of Peace” 


By KEITH MOXON 


preg pell-mell down the side of the 
hill came a band of panting youngsters, 
their bright Scottish brogue piping across 
the glen as they called gaily to each other. 

“To the rocks, my merry men!” shouted 
the sturdy lad with the flashing eyes who 
was leading them. “Capture those smugglers 
before they escape! Quick! Look lively! 
They shall be off in their boat in a min- 
ute!” 

Across the glen they raced, burst through 
a fringe of trees, and on to the narrow beach 
by the loch. With a mighty leap, the leader 
of this Robin Hood band jumped on to the 
rocks that lay in their path, and commenced 
to clamber vigorously across them toward 
the water, where a large log lay half-sub- 
merged. Waving a dead stick toward the 
log, the leader excitedly urged his com- 
panions on. 

“Quick lads! This boat is still at the 
shore! They're trying to get away! But they 
must not escape!” On they tumbled over 
the rocks, shouting to the smugglers to sur- 
render. The sturdy lad in front arrived at 
the log, then waved and stabbed his stick in 
an imaginary sword fight with the imagi- 
nary pirates, who were making a last-ditch 
stand at the water's edge. As the others ar- 
rived one by one, they joined in the battle. 
Finally, the gallant leader made a swipe with 
his stick that no doubt cut the unfortunate 
smuggler in half, and gave a shout of tri- 
umph. Dashing forward, he mounted the log, 
and cried, “They surrender!” 

Victorious at last, the leader of the band 
gave explicit orders as to what was to be 
done with the box of treasure the smugglers 
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were about to make off with. Then, each 
one pretending to help carry the heavy box, 
the boys slipped and slid back over the rocks 
to the glen, where, sitting around their im- 
aginary box, they planned more exciting 
escapades. 

Adventures like this wefe enjoyed time 
and again by James Chalmers and _his 
friends a hundred years ago in Scotland. 
And so enthusiastically did the lad enter 
into his sports that twice he was nearly 
drowned. The second time was just touch 
and go. This is how it happened. 

James was a great favorite with the fisher- 
men who beached their boats on the shores 
of the loch. Often they would take him and 
his friends out in the fishing boats, and of 
course it was a great adventure to the boys. 

One day James decided that he was going 
to build a boat by himself, and sail down 
the loch into the Firth of Clyde, and be a 
great fisherman. So he and his friends set 
to work. But not being able to find all the 
materials as quickly as they had hoped, they 
finally settled on an old herring box and, 
obtaining some tar and caulking from the 
fishermen, set to work to turn the herring 
box into a fishing boat, making up in im- 
agination what they lacked in fact. At last 
the job was done, and with great excitement 
the boat was launched. Wonderful—it 
floated! And it was just as well, as you shall 
see. James, of course, as captain, must have 
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James’s box was being swept along by the current, 
and water was splashing over the side. Would the res- 
cue boat reach him before the box filled up and sank? 
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the first sail. Tying a line to the boat, he 
gave orders that he be pulled along the 
beach. 

Everything went well for a few minutes, 
but just as the lads were dragging the box 
through a strong current that swept close 
to the shore, the line snapped. In an instant 
the current gripped the box and carried it 
far out, much too far for the scared James 
to swim back. Panic stricken, he shouted for 
the boys to go and get the fishermen, and 
as he bobbed ever farther and farther out 
into the loch, he could see the boys racing 
madly down the beach to where the fisher- 
men were mending their nets. Reaching 
the men, the boys panted out their news. 
The fishermen leaped to their feet, took one 
look at the tiny dot on the water, and run- 
ning for one of the big fishing boats, com- 
menced to drag it down into the water. 

“If he gets into the current running down 
the loch, he’ll be drowned!” cried one of the 
men, adding to the terror of the boys. “He'll 
turn turtle if he gets into it. Quick! Look 
lively, lads! We've got to get that youngster 
before the loch does!” 

But before the boat was halfway near 
him, James Chalmers was in the main cur- 





rent. His frail craft rocked alarmingly, and 
he sat with white face and wide eyes, star- 
ing at the water splashing over the side. Oh, 
what a terrible predicament he was in! But 
as the current turned him round and round, 
he saw the fishing boat getting closer and 
closer to him, and hope came into his heart 
again. Nearer and nearer came the boat, but 
the splashing waves had been doing their 
work and James was now sitting in water 
that had come over the side of his box. Then 
the fishing boat surged alongside at last, and 
two brawny arms reached down and 
plucked the boy out of the water-logged 
box like a half-drowned pup and set him, 
white and shivering, in the bottom of the 
boat. 

“It’s a miracle that you didn’t swamp, me 
lad,” growled one of the men. “Ye'd better 
thank the Lord on bended knee this night, 
if you've got any brains in your head.” 

Well, the experience dampened James's 
ardor for a little while, but like all boys of 
his nature, he soon was as bright and merry 
as ever. However, he was more careful after 
that, especially in water. 

James was not a bad boy, and he regularly 
attended Sunday school and church services 
in his town. His keen mind readily absorbed 
the truth of God, and his boyish heart 
turned toward the good and true. The fol- 
lowing incident shows how very sincere he 
was. 

When James was fifteen years of age a 
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EVENTIDE 


By W. F. EVANS 


Now the shades of evening move through the grassy lane; 
Beetles, moths, and butterflies journey home again. 
Fireflies and glowworms, and crickets in the grass 

Stir about as lengthening shadows, silent-footed, pass. 


Sleepy birds fly homeward at the close of day; 
Lights fade on the distant hills deepening into gray; 
A church bell in the hamlet rings out its last adieu, 
As nature in a fitting way says good night to you. 
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minister came to Sunday school and gave a 
talk on the Fiji Islands. Missionaries had not 
long been in the South Sea Islands, and this 
minister told of the great need that existed 
there. Valiant men were wanted to present 
the gospel of Christ to these debased, hea- 
then savages. The minister pointed out that 
it was the duty of Christians to go to their 
aid. 

“Surely there is a lad here who will be- 
come a missionary? Surely there is one 
who will go to these heathen savages and 
tell them of God’s love?” 

The meeting had a profound effect on 
James. All the way home from church he 
was in a sober frame of mind. Something 
had happened inside him, and he knew it. 
Those poor savages. They needed help. 
They needed Jesus. “Well, how about you 
being the lad the minister talked about? 
How about you going and helping them?” 
a little voice seemed to say. And slowly, 
as he walked his homeward way down the 
shaded lanes, James’s mind was made up. 
He would go. He would be a missionary to 
the Fiji Islands. At that moment he passed 
a hiding place among the hedges that he and 
his pals had often used in their frolics. On 
an impulse, James turned aside into this 
hiding place, and kneeling beside a moss- 
covered wall, told God of his resolve. Then, 
strangely glad, he went home. 

But Satan, the great adversary, heard of 
the lad’s consecration. “What?” said he. “A 
lad daring to make plans to disturb me in 
my territory? He must be stopped!” And 
oddly enough, very soon after this James 
Chalmers fell in with the wrong crowd. 
They were rough, irreligious boys, ener- 
getic, and full of antics. James, with his 
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active nature, was carried away and, little 
by little, came to partake of their heedless 
ways. Little by little his faith in God ebbed 
away. He ceased to pray; he didn’t go to 
church and Sunday school. When his mother 
remonstrated with him, he would repeat the 
things he had heard his wild crowd say, 
“Oh, that Sunday school stuff! It’s all right 
for babies, but I don’t want it now!” 

James Chalmers was now working for a 
lawyer in the town, but the staid bookish- 
ness of the occupation was not in harmony 
with the lad’s vigorous nature. At last he 
felt he could stand it no longer. Two friends 
suggested that they all run away to sea. 

“Yes,” said one of them, “we'll sail the 
seven seas, and visit all sorts of interesting 
foreign lands. We'll make our fortune for 
sure, because there are all sorts of opportu- 
nities in the colonies.” 

“Yes,” said the other of his friends. “Who 
wants to sit all his life at a wooden desk, 
when he could be out seeing the wonders 
of the world, visiting places like China and 
the Fiji Islands!” 

The Fiji Islands! Something turned over 
in James Chalmers’ mind, and for an instant 
he saw himself on bended knee beside a 
moss-covered wall. But then he hurried the 
thought out of his mind, and with gleam- 
ing eyes told the boys that he thought it was 
a grand idea! When would they leave? How 
soon could they leave? And the lads actually 
went ahead with the arrangements. 

James dropped a hint at home of what he 
might be doing. You can guess what hap- 
pened when he mentioned it. His mother 
was quite opposed. 

“My dear boy, you're not serious!” she 
said. To page 16 
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TIE THAT? 


By CHARLOTTE DOWDALL 





Mark Twain wearing a tie. But sometimes he would 
not wear one at all unless his wife insisted he do so. 


ARK TWAIN was not too concerned 
about how he dressed. Once when he 
visited a fellow author, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, he committed a grave social error— 
he forgot to wear a necktie! When his wife 
found out about it she was very upset. So he 
sat down and wrote Miss Stowe a letter. 
“About my tie,” he penned, “I deeply regret 
that we both didn’t call on you at the same 
time.” Along with the note, he sent one of 
his ties. 
The custom of wearing ties is only about 
ee hundred years old. A regiment of 
diers from Croatia fought against the 
Turks in 1660. On winning the war, the 
soldiers were honored and feted. Men be- 
gan to wear scarves like the neck scarves 
the victorious Croat soldiers wore, and the 
idea spread. The scarves were called Croats, 
then cravats. The styles changed and the 
cravats became narrower. They grew longer 


and began to be called “four-in-hand ties,” 
because in tying one, the person went 
through the motions of making a figure 
four. This became, finally, the tie. 

Ties help in getting a conversation 
started. Manufacturers have gone to great 
lengths to design colorful and unusual ties. 
At one time it was the fashion to wear ties 
made of cork. Charles Goodyear, the rubber 
manufacturer, wore one of rubber. A few 
wealthy men have been known to wear ties 
of mink. And some ties actually glow in 
the dark. 

A man in California, Edward W. Mehren, 
wears a necktie with hand-painted coins on 
it. The coins are marked 214 cents, 714 
cents, and 1214 cents. He is staging a cam- 
paign to get Congress to authorize coins of 
these values. He also wears a tie featuring 
candy bars, cups of coffee, subways, and hot 
dogs. All these are items people would save 
money on, Mr. Mehren believes, if his idea 
were accepted. 

Neckties sometimes come in handy. 
Luther Burbank, who did so much to make 
flowers bigger and better, found an unusual 
use for his. If, when working with his 
plants, he wanted to mark some in such a 
way that he could find them again when he 
looked for them, he would take off his neck- 
tie. Tearing it apart, he would tie bits of the 
material around the plants. Thus, in its own 
way, has the humble necktie contributed to 
the progress of botany. 

The children’s poet and newspaperman, 
Eugene Field, was very fond of ties. When- 
ever he felt very friendly to anyone he 
would say, “Let me take you out and buy you 
a necktie.” After this happened once or 
twice, however, the friend would try to get 
out of it, because Field had atrocious taste 
in selecting ties—or so his friends thought. 
There are several ties in the Eugene Field 
Museum in St. Louis that remind us of this 
habit of his. 
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Tamate, “Man of Peace” 
From page 14 





“Well,” stammered James, taken aback. 
“Not really—I mean, it’s just an idea I had. 
A lot of the fellows are doing it. I—er— 
was thinking about it.” 

“James,” retorted his mother, “if you do 
such a thing it will break my heart. It would 
be foolish for you to go to sea so young. A 
sailor is the last thing that you should be 
when you have so many other finer oppor- 
tunities before you. You would put me in 
my grave with disappointment and worry!” 

Whether that is exactly what his mother 
said, I don’t know. But something was said, 
and it was said so plainly that James Chal- 
mers knew his mother would be very upset if 
he carried on with the idea, so he dropped it. 

But unfortunately the lad didn’t drop his 
bad companions. As a matter of fact, things 
went from bad to worse, and soon he was 
openly scoffing at the religion that had 
meant so much to him as a boy. One day 
the news got out that two evangelists were 
coming into the town. James and his friends 
were very annoyed at the idea. 

“What do they want to come here for? 
This is a respectable town!” said someone. 

“They're wasting their time. Nobody will 
want all that stuff, anyway,” said someone 
else. 

“If anyone we know goes to the meet- 
ings,” said James Chalmers, “we'll go to 
him and talk to him and set him 
straight!” 

So when the evangelists arrived in town 
they found these lads full of determination 
to upset things. Several meetings were held, 
and after each one, these foolish lads would 
seek out the other young people that had 
attended and pour all sorts of atheistic non- 
sense into their ears. This might have gone 
on for the whole series of meetings if some- 
one hadn’t got a burden to make James 
Chalmers come to the meetings. James 
tried to wriggle out of it, but this person was 
very persistent and appealed to him in such 
a convincing way that finally he gave in and 
agreed to go. 

Just before meeting time that night a 
veritable deluge of rain started, as it often 
does at such times. But James's friend 
wouldn’t hear of any excuses such as, “It’s 
too wet,” or “Nobody will be there.” The two 
of them arrived at the church, splashed and 
bedraggled. As they arrived, the melody of 
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a hymn familiar to James came drifting out 
from inside where the congregation were 
singing. It was “Old Hundredth’—“All 
people that on earth do dwell, Sing to the 
Lord with cheerful voice.” It had been years 
since he had sung it, and the familiar strains 
seemed to melt his heart somehow, and a 
strange yearning took possession of him. He 
settled down in a pew and instead of listen- 
ing scornfully to the preacher as he had 
determined to do, James Chalmers found 


all that was being said. The younger of t 
two evangelists took the first part of th 
service, and spoke from the text in Revela- 
tion 22:17, “And the Spirit and the bride 
say, Come. And let him that heareth say, 
Come. And let him that is athirst come. And 
whosoever will, let him take the water of 
life freely.” 

It was a personal message to James. He 
realized how dried up his soul was. He 
realized that the life he was living was like 
wandering over dry desert sands. Horribly 
convicted, he left the meeting, and avoided 
talking to anyone. But as if drawn by a 
magnet, back he came to the next meeting, 
and while again he heard the call repeated 
to come and quench his thirst at the healing 
fountain, so heavily did the foolishness of 
his antireligious ways weigh upon him, that 
he felt that God could not possibly be in- 
terested in him any more. Once again he 
left the meeting, avoiding everybody. But 
next day the minister of the church searched 
him out and, with great kindness and Chris- 
tian love, brought to him the blessed assur- 
ance of God’s Word that “the blood of Jesus 
Christ . . . cleanseth us from all sin.” 

“Why, lad,” he said, “it’s the sinners that 
the Lord Jesus wants to come to Him. He 
said, ‘I am not come to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance.’ It doesn’t mat- 
ter what kind of sinner you’ve been—go to 
Him and ask His forgiveness.” 

“But I’ve been too great a sinner.” 

“Rubbish, lad. He saves to the uttermost. 
Jesus says, ‘Him that cometh to me I will in 
no wise cast out.’ Now listen: ‘In no w 
means ‘under no circumstances.’ You 
read that verse like this: ‘If James Chalmers 
cometh to me, I will under no circumstances 
cast him out.’ Now, lad, the thing to do is to 
come to Christ.” 

Well, James did go to Christ, and his sins 
were forgiven. His life and attitudes 
changed completely, and he dropped his 


himself gripped with an intense interest 4 
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wrong companions. He joined the United 
Presbyterian Church, and soon was teaching 
in the Sunday school. One day he was in- 
vited to assist in evangelistic meetings and, 
much to his surprise, found that his work 
was gfeatly appreciated, and that he was 
winning souls. He began to be much in 
demand as a preacher. And then suddenly, 
when everything was going so well, he was 
reminded of a forgotten promise. 


o 7) (Continued next week) 


Orphans With Feathers 
From page 11 


would respond to our call, and in time 
Abner rejoined her. However, he never 
came to be hand fed as she did. Most of our 
neighbors received visits from the two of 
them, and they became regular customers 
for tidbits and unusual food. They still re- 
turn for these “treats,” but do not come to 
be fed by hand. One of their tricks was to 
descend abruptly on an unsuspecting neigh- 
bor calmly reading his paper, or carrying a 
sack of groceries into the house. 

One thing distressed us while these birds 
were small; they insisted on using their 
bills in the wrong manner. We tried to 
teach them the proper way to peck, but 
they didn’t seem interested in learning. 
They continued to shove their bills into the 
grass and spread them apart the way a pair 
of scissors is opened. Eileen instructed them 
patiently but they clung to their bad habits. 
Of course, we have come to learn that this 
was their natural instinct at work. Since then 
we have observed many starlings parting 
the grasses and flowers in search of ants, 
bugs, insects, and other delicious bird foods. 

At Christmas one year, Pidge came to us 
nearly frozen, and very, very hungry. She 
was a young pigeon, and we despaired of 
saving her. Very young pigeons exist on 

e predigested, regurgitated milk food of 

e mother bird. We decided to try scalded 
milk mixed with a small amount of Pabena, 
on the assumption that it would closely re- 
semble the unobtainable “pigeon milk.” To 
our delight, Pidge thrived on it, and her 
puppylike squeals told us when she was 
hungry. Gradually we added bits of cooked 
carrots and mashed green beans to her diet. 


Pidge loved water and would beg for a 


bath. We would put her under the water 
faucet, and gently give her a quick, tepid 
“shower.” She'd hold up each wing, one at 
a time, for us to dash the water underneath it. 
Eileen would wrap her carefully in a bath 
towel, and release her to preen to her heart's 
content. 


When Pidge was ready for real pigeon’s 
fare, we gave her a mixture of grains and 
seeds. A vacation called us, and Pidge was 
invited to live at the zoo in Kansas City, 
Missouri. The considerate keepers took her 
to live with others of her own kind. We 
said good-by to another gentle and lovable 
bird. 

It is beside the point, but Pidge scorned 
lettuce and yet adored the flavor of our 
favorite philodendron vine. Missing pie- 
shaped pieces on its green leaves reminded 
us long afterward of her brief, happy stay. 

Many other feathered friends have “come 
callin’” for a while, and the “bird shelf” still 
helps to supply their needs. But it’s the 
tender, loving care that helps them “wing 
away” into the sky world that awaits them. 
God bless their merry hearts! 


Uncle Dave Brought an Umbrella 
From page 5 


most continuous flashes. Through all the 
confusion we heard Alice Lambert at the 
organ playing, “Praise God From Whom 
All Blessings Flow.” Everyone sang. Then 
we repeated the Mizpah benediction and 
began to think about going home. Someone 
looked outside and said, “It’s just a shower. 
The sky is clear in the west. It will be over 
soon.” So we waited. 


But the few clouds above us gathered 
more and yet more clouds. The downpour 
settled into a steady, earth-soaking rain. Ev- 
eryone was happy and gay, saying how won- 
derful it was to have such rain. It would 
certainly save the wheat crop and be a real 
help to the corn and the gardens. 

After a while the group began to leave, 
regardless of the rain. Finally mother said, 
“We might just as well wade home too. We 
both like water, and it will be a privilege to 
get soaked in such a fine rain.” 


Uncle Dave Hanna came out in his rain- 
coat. He insisted that we take the umbrella. 
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Then he started off down the street toward 
his home. 

“God did answer our prayers, Mother,” 
I said. I felt very happy too. Charles’s laugh 
was hard to remember now. Why had I 
ever doubted that God would answer? 

“I’m not sure,” said mother as we sloshed 
along the flooded sidewalk. 

“Not sure!” I exclaimed. 

“I mean,” laughed mother, “I’m not sure 
whether it was many prayers that were an- 
swered or one. The Bible says, the ‘prayer of 
a righteous man availeth much.’ Uncle Dave 
was the only one of us who had faith enough 
to bring an umbrella and a raincoat.” 

I never mentioned the prayer service to 
Charles and Edna. They did not mention it 
either, but soon afterward they joined our 
Bible class. 

A year later their father’s business took 
them away from our town, but I am sure 
that they, like myself, never afterward 
doubted that God answers prayer. 





Accused, but Defended 
From page 3 


out of bed. But it was not a bandit who dis- 
mounted at the door and tied his horse to 
the post. It was a mounted policeman. 

“Don Nicanor, come with me. You are 
under arrest.” 

“Under arrest! What have I done?” 

“You are accused of stealing.” 

“Oh, you are mistaken. I have never 
stolen a thing from anyone since I became 
an Adventista.” 

“Perhaps you can prove your innocence, 
but you will have to come with me to the 
jail now and tell your story to the com- 
mander later.” 

Nicanor Alfaro tried to move, but he fell 
back on the pillow again. He showed the 
policeman the bruises he had received the 
night before and told him how he had been 
attacked by the bandits. The policeman’s 
heart was touched. 

“You just come to the commander tomor- 
row instead of today,” he said. “Maybe you 
will be feeling better by then. You certainly 
must have some enemies around here. Per- 
haps it will be a good thing for you to talk 
to the commander.” 

Next day Nicanor was able to go into 
town. He didn’t have to go alone, for his 
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good friend the minister accompanied him. 

The commander was a just man, and he 
soon realized who was telling the truth and 
who was lying. The man who had accused 
Nicanor was sent to jail, for he himself 
turned out to be the one who had done the 
stealing! 

Several men from the village of Rovirosa 
were present while the commander was 
talking to Nicanor. They were very noisy 
and kept interrupting and demanding th 
Nicanor be forbidden to go to their villa 
any more. 

“Come,” the commander said to them, 
“let’s take Nicanor to your village and find 
out what the trouble is.” This pleased the 
rough men and together they went to the 
nearby settlement. As soon as the people in 
Rovirosa heard that the commander had 
come, they rushed to the little village square 
to accuse Nicanor and demand that he 
never come back to their houses. 

Silencing the villagers with his hand, 
the commander shouted at them, “I have 
come to put an end for all time to the 
scandals taking place here.” 

“That’s fine! That’s what we want,” 
shouted the people, thinking the com- 
mander was on their side. “Take Don Ni- 
canor away from here!” 

“And what has he done that is bad?” 
asked the commander sternly. 

There was silence. The only thing he had 
done was to visit the homes of the people 
and teach them about the Bible. 

Again the commander demanded, “What 
has this man done that is bad? Does he 
teach you to disobey the authorities? Does 
he teach you to lie or steal?” 

Silence. 

Then one woman had the courage to say 
what all were thinking. “He goes around 
teaching a religion that is different from 
what our fathers taught us, and that is why 
we don’t want him to put his foot in our 
village any more.” 


try,” cried the commander. “Don Nican 

can believe what he wants to and he ca 
talk about it too. He has the law behind 
him. Be very careful what you do to him. I 
want no more of this trouble making.” 

The result of the commander’s defense 
of that lay preacher was that many of the 
villagers in Rovirosa and other towns joined 
Nicanor Alfaro in studying the Bible and 
accepted the truths it contains. 


“We have religious liberty in our = 
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Red Marks on Jim's Paper 


By INEZ BRASIER 


| x started to speak, then bit his tongue. 
You just did not say some things to Miss 
Jones, not if you had any sense. Besides, as 
he looked at the suggestions she had written 
in red pencil on his paper he knew he de- 
served each word. 

Still, why be so fussy about a few mis- 
spelled words and other little things? Oh 
well, if he had to miss ball practice he’d just 
have to miss it, even though next week was 
the time the eighth grade would play the 
academy freshmen. 

Finally what Miss Jones was saying got 
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It was Jim’s flippant attitude, his persistent care- 
lessness in the little things, that lowered his grades. 


through into his mind. “It is not the subject 
matter, Jim, that you need to improve. You 
write very well. It is your persistent care- 
lessness in little things that lowers your 
grades. And it is this same carelessness that 
very likely will lose our game against the 
freshmen.” 

“Huh? I 
Jones?” 

“Think it through. Here you sit, with 
three papers to rewrite when you should be 
out on the ball diamond practicing your 
swing.” 

Jim’s mouth fell open. Then he closed it 
with a snap and sat up. “I see what you mean. 
I do want us to win that game.” He eyed 
the red marks on the paper. “You will never 
see any more like these. I'm a dunce, for 
sure.” He read the note Miss Jones had 
printed on the top of one of the papers. 
TRIFLES MAKE PERFECTION, BUT 
PERFECTION IS NO TRIFLE. 

Jim grinned. “That’s the truth! I see it 
now. And a lot of trifles, well, they make or 
break a fellow. Like the little weeds that soon 
are big ones, so that you can’t find anything 
else in a garden. Like those two or three 
English sparrows that some fellow who was 
lonesome for home brought to this country. 
Now look at them. Regular pests everywhere. 
Like these no, not like these themes of 
mine. They will be perfection from now on. 
I promise!” 

“And I shall see you win not only that 
game next week but the whole game of life.” 
Miss Jones was serious. “There is no limit 
to your future usefulness if you pay atten- 
tion to the trifles now.” 
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What do you mean, Miss 
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AY STUDY OF THE 
SCHOOL LESSON 





Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 





X!—Esther, Who Led the 
Jews to Safety 


(June 14) 


Memory VERSE: “Who knoweth whether thou 
art come to the kingdom for such a time as 
this?” (Esther 4:14). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Learn the memory verse. Review it daily during 
the week. Read the story of Esther’s plea for her 
people and what came of it, in Esther 8. 


SUNDAY 
A Jewish Queen for the Persian Court 


Open your Bible to Esther 2. 

During the days when King Ahasuerus ruled, 
there were still many Jews scattered throughout 
Medo-Persia, in spite of the return to Jerusalem 
in the time of King Cyrus. 

A crisis arose in the royal household at Shu- 
shan. The king held a great festival to which 
he invited the governors and leading men of the 
countries in his domain. His queen, Vashti, also 
held feasts for the women at the same time. One 
day a message was sent for Vashti to appear 
before the king, but for some reason the queen 
refused. Because of this she lost her position. 
The problem of finding a new queen presented 
itself. It was suggested that the king choose a 
queen from several young women selected by 
the king’s officers. Among these was the Jewish 
girl, Esther, cousin and adopted daughter of 
Mordecai, who held a position in the palace. 
You can read in verse 17 how the king regarded 
this young Jewish woman. 

Soon after the time that Esther was crowned 
queen the king’s life was threatened. Read the 
story of how his life was saved, in verses 21 to 
23. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, pp. 
598, 599. 

Tuink! Do you think Esther thought more of 
her own promotion or of her opportunity to 
witness for God? 
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Pray to be willing to witness for God in 
high places if you are called to do so. 


MONDAY 
Haman’s Plot 


Open your Bible to Esther 3. 

One of the king’s favorite ministers was a man 
by the name of Haman. He was a proud man, 
and the king highly honored him, even ordering 
his subjects to bow down to him. But Mordecai 
felt he could not bow down to him. Read in 
verses 5 and 6 how Haman felt about this and 
what he decided to do. 

So great was his hatred of the Jew who re- 
fused to bow down to him that he did not mind 
what he did in order to achieve his ends. Find 
what he told the king about the Jews and how 
he bribed him to issue an order for their de- 
struction, in verses 8 and 9. 

The king agreed to the law, and messages 
were sent to every province saying that on the 
thirteenth day of the twelfth month all Jews 
should be killed and their property confiscated, 
or taken by the government. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
600. 


Do you THINK men today are capable o 
making wicked plots like the one laid 
Haman? 

Pray for God to intervene when men allow 
themselves to be used to do the works of Satan. 


TUESDAY 
Esther Accepts the Challenge 


Open your Bible to Esther 4. 

News of the terrible decree soon reached Mor- 
decai and the other Jews in Shushan. Read how 
they showed their sorrow, in verses 1 to 3. 

In the palace Esther heard rumors too, and 
hastened to send a chamberlain to Mordecai to 




















find out the details. Hatach soon returned with a 
full account of the decree and its far-reaching 
effects. Things were worse than she had thought. 
Esther wondered how she could make a plea to 
the king, for he had not sent for her to appear 
before him for thirty days. Read in verses 13 and 
14 what message Mordecai sent back to Esther. 

Esther felt she could not accept this challenge 
without divine help. Find what she asked the 
other Jews to do, in verse 16. 

“Come to the kingdom. Mordecai perceived 
the outworking of Divine Providence. Perhaps 
no more dramatic challenge to courage, loyalty, 
and self-sacrifice ever confronted a representa- 
tive of the kingdom of heaven. But the challenge 
to - today is no less imperative and no less 
real. 

“Esther, conscious that without sustaining 
confidence in God her task would prove unavail- 
ing, needed the prayers of her people. What she 
was about to do was on behalf of their lives as 
well as her own. Never did so many owe so 
much to the courage, tact, and self-sacrifice of 
one young woman. 

“Fast ye for me. Esther personally felt the 
need of knowing that her people shared with 
her the burden that fell primarily to her to 
DORE... + 

“I also. The clarity of mind that often results 
from fasting would prepare her to perceive the 
will of God and to know how to cooperate 
intelligently with it. 

“If I perish. Esther means, ‘If I lose my life 
in this attempt to save my people, I shall lose it 
cheerfully; I see it is my duty to make the 





Whenever Haman came by, everyone but Mordecai bowed to him, and that made Haman really angry. 





attempt: come what will, I am resolved to do 
my best.’”"—The SDA Bible Commentary, vol. 3, 
p. 477. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
601, pars. 2 and 3. 

THINK of Esther’s bravery in accepting this 
challenge. 

Pray to seek divine help, as Esther did, in 
times of crisis. 


WEDNESDAY 
Esther Works Out a Plea 


Open your Bible to Esther 7. 

Esther decided not to go directly to the king 
with her request to do something to prevent 
this terrible massacre of the Jews. First she did 
something that was very risky in the court of a 
king. She went into the king’s presence without 
an invitation to do so. This might have meant 
death, but the King of the Universe was beside 
her, and she was given the sign of royal approval 
as the king held out his golden scepter to her. 
She invited the king and Haman to a banquet. 
At the banquet she invited the king and his 
minister to come the next day to another ban- 
quet. Haman felt highly honored, but every 
time he thought of Mordecai and his refusal to 
bow to him, nothing else seemed to matter. So 
hurt was he, in fact, that he followed the 
suggestion of his family and erected a tall gal- 
lows on which to hang the man he hated. 

That night the king could not sleep, and he 
asked to have the book of chronicles read to 
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him, and that reminded him that he had never 
honored or rewarded the one who had saved his 
life from conspirators. In the morning when he 
was thinking what he could do to reward Mor- 
decai, to whom he owed his life, Haman came 
into the court intending to ask the king to hang 
Mordecai, but before he had a chance to speak, 
the king turned to him and asked for ideas as 
to how he could best honor a deserving one. 
Haman, thinking it was himself the king desired 
to honor, made the suggestion that the man the 
king desired to honor be given the best clothing 
and horses and be paraded through the city. 
Imagine how he felt when the king told him 
that Mordecai, his enemy, was the one to be 
thus honored. 

It was a very humiliating experience for Ha- 
man to lead Mordecai’s horse through the city, 
and he went home to hide ins shame. Just 
then, however, a servant brought the call to 
Esther’s second banquet. When they had en- 
joyed the banquet, the king asked Esther what 
her petition was. Read her words in verses 3 
and 4. 

Angrily the king asked who had been so 
wicked as to lay this trap for the Jews. Esther 
pointed out his fellow guest as the guilty one. 
The king’s wrath knew no bounds. Read what 
he ordered to be done to Haman, in the last part 
of verse 9, and see how it was carried out, in 
verse 10. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
602, par. 1. 


THINK how Haman’s_ wicked plot 
against him. 


Pray for the hour to be hastened when the 
wrath of Satan will be turned against him. 


THURSDAY 


turned 


The New Decree 


Open your Bible to Esther 8. 

Mordecai was given the position that Haman 
had occupied in the kingdom. Once more Esther 
approached the king with a petition and re- 
ceived the sign of the extended scepter. Read 
what she asked the king for, in verses 5 and 6. 

It was impossible toyreverse a law of the 
Medes and Persians, but Ahasuerus did some- 
thing that ensured the Jews against assault. 
Read what it was, in verses 10 and 11. 

A copy of this decree was sent to every prov- 
ince. The mourning of the Jews was turned to 
gladness. The thirteenth day of the twelfth 
month came, but the Jews were safe, for they 
had authority to stand up and defend them- 
selves. Angels were on their side, and all men 
were afraid of them. 

So Satan’s attempt to stamp out the people 
through whom the Messiah was to come was 
foiled—because one Jewish girl was courageous 
enough to risk the displeasure of the king and 
appear boldly before him to plead for her people. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, pp. 
605, 606 


THINK how God’s cause is always the winning 
cause. 





Pray to be on the right side, even if things 
may seem to be against it. 


FRIDAY 
NAME: 

1. The king who reigned 
the time this lesson took place. 

2. The queen who lost her place in the king- 
dom. 

3. The queen who replaced her. 

4. The officer that Ahasuerus promoted to a 
high position. 

5. The Jew who refused to bow down to him. 

6. The chamberlain who carried messages be- 
tween Esther and Mordecai. 

7. The two men who plotted against King 
Ahasuerus and who were put to death when 
Mordecai revealed their plot. 

Do you know your memory verse? 

Are you come to your family, your community, 
for “such a time as this’’—to fulfill God’s plan 
for you? 


in Medo-Perisa at 





Rubbish in the Front Room! 
From page 8 


stint of duty—duty to be performed for 
Grandma Carrington! Imagine it. 

For the rest of the summer they were to 
sweep her walk, and when the snows fell 
they were to keep her walk clear; they were 
to care for her lawn and do any “handy 
man’s” jobs around the house. It was amazing 
to them how many jobs Grandma Carring- 
ton could rustle up! The “loose end” feeling 
vanished magically. 

“You can start right now,” ordered Officer 
Malone. “Get over there to Mrs. Carring- 
ton’s cottage and clean up all that mess in 
her living room.” 

As they grumbled on their way, Tom said, 
“You can’t tell me she’s left that garbage 
and mess there all these hours. That’s not 
how she operates.” 

But Tom was wrong again. Grandma 
Carrington knew what the penalty was to 
be and she would not rob the boys by doing 
the cleaning up herself—not Grandma Car- 
rington! Many times grandmas are smarter 
than boys, grandma twinkled to herself. 
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THE MIRACLE 
OF WU-PAO and other stories 


A collection of 18 of the best stories that have appeared in 
the pages of the Youth’s Instructor over the past several years. 
tories of mission service, answered prayer, right decisions, etc. You will read 
“Pardoned From Death,” “Penny Pays the Piper,” “God Did Not For- 
get,” and the other stories of this choice volume again and again. 


ee 


Price, $2.75 


GRANDMOTHER'S 
LITTLE PITCHER 


By ELLEN KLOSE 


Here is a story of the unfaltering courage of a German 
family who immigrated to America a generation ago. You cross 
the Atlantic with them, you settle with them in their new home in Mid- 
western America, and marvel at their optimism and courage in spite of the 
many hazards and hardships of pioneer life. Grandmother's little 
pitcher, a family heirloom, is a sort of symbol of faith that 
ever carries them forward to new exploits. 


Price, $2.75 


PERKY 
THE PARTRIDGE 


By HOWARD MUNSON 


A naturalist woodsman leads you through field and forest 
and helps you to see through his trained eyes the fascinating 
mysteries of God's care for His creatures of the wild. The story tells of the 
life cycle of a partridge and her brood and how through God-given 
instinct she protects her young from human and animal foes. 
Perky lives up to his name, and you will fall in 
love with him in his escapades. 


Price, $3.00 


WASHINGTON 12. 0.C. 


PRETTY BOY 
AND HIS FRIENDS 


By DOROTHY CHRISTIAN 


A happy collection of stories 
about birds—their habits— 
their songs—how they build 
their nests. Beautiful four- 
color cover. 


Price, $3.00 


CHILDREN OF 
THE KING 


By CORA PENDLETON 


This book is filled to the brim 
with surprises—red ants in a 
stolen pumpkin pie—an eye is 
lost because of carelessness 
with a bullet—two frightened 
children kill a_ rattlesnake. 
These are “tell it again” 
stories. 


Price, $2.50 


———— ORDER BLANK———— 


unummnnn BOOK and Bible House 
Please send books as checked 


Enclosed for BOOKS a. $ocenennnnnnn 
Insurance, postage, sales 
tax . 


Total enclosed .... 

Name .... paassinesensitantansiamnaniinesanaitingntl 
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To help cover cost of postage 
and insurance add 15c first book 
—5c each additional book. 
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1. Molly saw the dog first, so she sat perfectly still, 
obeying the old motto, “When you don’t know what 
to do, don’t do anything.” It also kept her from being 
seen. 2. It soon became clear to her that the dog 
was tracking her and would find her, so she jumped 


up and ran as fast as she could. 3. By that time the 
dog was so close that he almost had her in his mouth, 
but as he snapped, the rabbit was gone, and the dog 
found himself in a ditch. Molly’s dodge had saved 
her and given her time to get ahead of the dog. 











4. By the time the dog got out of the ditch, Molly 
was safe at the end of a runway in the friendly 
briers, and the dog was scratching and barking 
vainly outside. 5. When the mother rabbit’s second 
family grew up it was time for Molly and the others 








to leave and find territories of their own. Molly 
hopped away out of the city. 6. After a while she 
found a spot a few miles away that suited her well. 
There were woods along a creek, a clearing with 
brush piles, a garden nearby, and briers to hide in. 























7. First Molly prepared several “forms,” nests in 
which to sit and hide during the day. They were near 
her feeding places, where she could watch for ene- 
mies. 8. Like most rabbits she seemed to sleep with 
one eye open. One day she saw a large red-shoulder 
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hawk sailing over the fields. It reminded her that 
even though she might not have some of the enemies 
that were in the city, there would be plenty of others. 
9. The summer went by happily, then as the nights 
grew colder she knew winter would soon come. 








